failed because it does not do what it never tried to do,
All the more so, I think, if it can be shown that there
are at this moment very good reasons indeed for not
dealing with details

I have insisted throughout this book that the econo-
mic motives in man are not ultimately decisive. In the
end moral or immoral forces prevail.

None the less it must surely be admitted that within
the realm of economic organization there are only two
major possibilities. Either the great resources of a country-
can be owned by private individuals, or they can be
owned by all individuals in common. It is most impor-
tant that anyone who vaguely hopes for some third
alternative should sit down and write out in black and
white wThat that alternative can be. Otherwise he
should accept my contention that there are only these
two alternatives.

Of course, within each of these two alternatives
there are innumerable subdivisions. Under common
ownership of the great resources it is possible to have
private ownership, or at least private management,
of innumerable small concerns, or alternatively every-
thing down to the smallest market stall can belong to
the community. Under private ownership either the
private owners can be allowed to do precisely what
they like, or they can be in various ways controlled.
Under private ownership you can stamp out political
liberty as in Germany or preserve it as in Britain,
Under common ownership or under private ownership
you may stamp out religion or not. The sub-alternatives
are literally innumerable, and you have not settled
everything as some people suppose when you have
decided either on common or on private Ownership.

But I must repeat that as far as economic organiza-
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